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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

In various respects the new law should tend somewhat to 
de-commercialize the magazines; at any rate it will put 
them on a just basis before a people at war. It will increase 
Poetry's bill for postage more, in proportion to income, 
than that of the Saturday Evening Post. But Poetry is 
not howling, and probably both magazines will survive the 
change. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

AS OTHERS SEE US 

The New Poetry — An Anthology, edited by Harriet Monroe 
and Alice Corbin Henderson. Macmillan Co. 
The spirit which led the editors of The New Poetry, in 
their approach to the problem of selecting an anthology of 
modern American and British verse which should be hos- 
pitable to all poets entitled to a place therein, is happily 
embodied in Robert Frost's intriguing line — 

Something there is that doesn't love a wall. 
The portcullis of Carl Sandburg's "hog-butcher of the 
world" has been lowered in democratic fashion to an hun- 
dred and one men and women, all the alphabetical way 
from Conrad Aiken to Edith Wyatt. Lyrist and imagist, 
sonneteer and vorticist, lover of Attica in modern guise and 
proclaimer of New England after the fashion of Homer, 
priest of form and neophyte of freedom, the ism and the 
anti-ism which is just as passionate an ism: each is per- 
mitted to argue his case. It is apparent, to be sure, that 
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As Others See Us 

several folk who have distinguished themselves since the 
year 1900 have been excluded or overlooked, and others who 
are included are not represented by what some of us con- 
sider their best effort, and still others are included whom 
the same some of us would have excluded or overlooked. 
I regret, for example, the absence of two such individualists 
as Marianne Moore and Mina Loy, artists who represent, 
respectively, the intellectual and the moral independence of 
the modern woman, and both of whom were recently graced 
with the paternal approbation of no less a mortal than 
Mr. Pound. And a book which hobnobs with aristocrats 
from every stratum of thought should not have snubbed that 
prince of Fifth Avenue, Donald Evans, who, with his 
amazing nonchalance of style, might likewise be termed the 
prince of poet-satirists. In the Irish galaxy, there should 
have been humble domicile for the Dublin singer, W. M. 
Letts. On the other hand, while I do not miss Alfred 
Noyes or Lascelles Abercrombie, who belong to the Vic- 
torian limbo, I am more^than gently irritated by the pres- 
ence of mouthing poetasters and rhetoricians of the stamp 
of Hamlin Garland, William Ellery Leonard, Percy Mack- 
aye, James Oppenheim, Charles Hanson Towne and Louis 
Untermeyer. Luckily, there is compensation in the exile 
imposed upon Jessie B. Rittenhouse, Clinton Scollard, 
Seumas O'Sheel, George Sylvester Viereck, and their ilk. 
It is obvious that I am not an expert in cataloguing names, 
nor, for that matter, a well-read man ; so permit me to open 
for myself the volume per se, advancing, like the editors, 
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from A. to Z. Isn't that all so-called criticism amounts to? 
The impressions I offer, touching upon only the most sig- 
nificant, or the most widely advertised, of the denizens of 
The New Poetry, are neither arbitrary nor impersonal, 
neither infallible nor final. 

It is impossible for me to enthuse about the work of Con- 
rad Aiken. I admire the man and critic, but not the poet. 
He is hemmed in by electicism, the poetical, and an affecta- 
tion of method due perhaps to that ancient enemy of the 
creative faculty, inhibition. I don't question his integrity 
as a man and critic, but the poet in him is too often a 
mockingbird. — Richard Aldington, one of the most potent 
forces of the days when Mr. Pound was the Barnum of 
imagism, is a shadow of the poet who wrote Chorkos. 
Choricos is a magnificent dirge, with an authentic rhythm 
and choice of language. The Poplar is as fine a tree poem as 
the new movement has contributed, and Lesbia an effusion 
containing at least five famous lines, one of them a quotation. 
Popularity and too much publicity have since led Aldington 
from art to cleverness. — Walter Conrad Arensberg is richer 
and poorer through a scholarship which begets and hampers 
expression. Nevertheless, Voyage a L'lnfini is more than a 
tour de force. Scholarship only intrudes far enough to 
polish an idea which is as original as it is profound. — As a 
rule, William Rose Benet is tiresome. He abuses the foot- 
rule and at the same time fails to remove its traces after his 
carpentry job is finished. He is too often that damnable 
citizen, the facile craftsman. I prefer the work of his 
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younger brother, Stephen Vincent Benet. — Maxwell Boden- 
heim was at one time my arch enthusiasm. Today he rep- 
resents for me the arch example of the man who fits Renoir's 
warning : "Success is harder to combat than poverty." 
Bodenheim is joined in this combat by the great majority of 
poets who have deservedly won the reputation which is 
theirs. They find it impossible to throw away the prize of 
a style perfected through the most arduous labor. In other 
words, they are as self-imitative as the average sonneteer 
is imitative of the past: academic form prevails over a form 
naturally evolved from new adventuring. Bodenheim has 
made a fetish of his extraordinarily rich gift for images. His 
greatest strength is his greatest weakness. — Rupert Brooke 
is tremendously overrated. — Witter Bynner, like Aiken, is 
often threatened with that bugaboo, the poetical. However, 
it does not scare away an easy flow of lyricism which is 
native to Bynner. The three poems, To Celia, are lovely, 
persuasive songs which do not require the aid of wild-eyed 
controversy. — Joseph Campbell is a better imagist than 
some of the imagists themselves. At Harvest and On 
Waking sway to provocative cadences. — Skipwith Cannell, 
who has not been writing for the past three or four years, 
is well represented by The Red Bridge and The King. 
Primarily, Cannell's influences are two such varied forces 
as the Bible and the Russian ballet, to which he has added 
a note of personal scorn which is healthier than the mawkish 
optimism so often mistaken for a virile attitude towards liv- 
ing. — Padraic Colum sings quietly and with straightfor- 
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ward diction about Irish folk. His jovial nature and unaf- 
fected narrative style move forward like companionable 
horses dragging along the themes of country life. — Adelaide 
Crapsey, a courageous human hewing out tiny five-line etch- 
ings as huge as mountains, with death peering out from 
behind, should go down in American poetic lore with Emily 
Dickinson. Death was the earthly victor after a short 
struggle, but life will cherish her art for years to come. — 
I am tempted to continue the same 'Strain around H. D., 
and why should I be ashamed of so doing? Aren't women 
a valiant and integral part of the renascence of American 
poetry? H. D. is the finest of the imagists, and the single 
one who has maintained an unflagging devotion to what one 
might call the best a fellow can attempt. The selection made 
by the editors reflects credit on all three women concerned. — 
Still another woman, Mary Carolyn Davies, of California, 
might, if she would — but simply refuses to — -measure up 
with the three preceding poets. When first I saw her work, 
I turned somersaults of pleasure. Here was a girl express- 
ing the girl consciousness with delightful naivete. But Miss 
Davies came to New York, grew popular, joined the Poetry 
Society of America, and sold yards of verse to editors. — 
Walter de la Mare is my favorite English poet. Whimsical 
sorrow inventing tunes which are as simple and as subtle 
as Schubert do not require analysis. And analysis would 
only lose the duel. — T. S. Eliot's two long poems, Portrait 
of a Lady, and The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, easily 
confute the recent statement of that overrated pudding of 
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conceit, Mr. H. L. Mencken, who asseverates not only that 
a long poem is an act of criminal procedure, but that a story 
is lost when told in verse. Eliot is an exquisite satirist with 
an uncanny power for intricate narrative. — Major Arthur 
Davison Ficke is another member of the fraternity of poeti- 
cal poets. — When John Gould Fletcher "is good," he is 
almost the best of Americans; when he "is bad," he is almost 
the worst. If one is concerned only with a man's magnifi- 
cent qualities, Fletcher will pass the glittering gate. His 
Irradiations, of which four are quoted, and The Blue Sym- 
phony, a splendidly sustained composition, belong to an 
earlier period of Fletcher's expression. He is the experi- 
menter among the imagists, and as such is certain to emerge 
from the rut in which he is traveling at present. — F. S. 
Flint is the least significant of the imagists. He contributed 
several lovely poems to the first imagist anthology, some of 
which have been chosen by the editors. Sentimentality is 
the bain of Flint. — Need one spill further rhetoric in behalf 
of Robert Frost? He is a greater poet than any of the 
early New-Englanders — which has probably been said by 
another. — Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, leading imitator of John 
Masefield, is a literateur patronizing the lowly. Perhaps 
that is why he is so popular with the intelligenzia. — Ralph 
Hodgson is responsible for my favorite Eve poem. For 
this, my heart holds him blessed. The poem is not included 
in The New Poetry. — Helen Hoyt makes a genuine appeal 
in her woman poems. Had she the courage of a Rousseau, 
we might eventually learn what this thing called, woman, 
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is! But she is often side-tracked by her Puritanical fore- 
bears. — Orrick Johns' Songs of Deliverance are Whitman- 
esque in their breadth of feeling and eloquence of expres- 
sion. I wish there had been room, as well, for his Country 
Rhymes, originally presented in Poetry. They well nigh 
stamp Johns as our finest American lyrist. — It was William 
Gillette, wasn't it, who said that if a man speaks well of 
himself, nobody believes him; if he speaks ill, everybody be- 
lieves him. So I leave the work of a certain A. K. to others. — i 
D. H. Lawrence is a poet who writes good novels, whether 
in verse or prose. His prime fault is exaggeration. He 
doesn't fit into imagist anthologies. — Vachel Lindsay, the 
Billy Sunday, Ty Cobb and Bert Williams of poetry, has 
made art out of vaudeville — and then again, and alas, vaude- 
ville out of art. He has immortalized rag-time. — Amy 
Lowell is represented by her best poem, Patterns, by an 
atrocious piece of journalism, 1777, and some miscellaneous 
numbers. The Lowell following is to me one of the mys- 
teries of this planet: she is facile, prolific, a reader of good 
books, a genius as a propagandist, and a scintillating lady; 
but she has contributed absolutely nothing which is new 
to poetry. For this sin, may Hell pardon me ! — John Mase- 
field, though a greater poet than Amy Lowell, is not a great 
poet. George Moore said of Victor Hugo that his novels 
live along the same level of excellence, which expresses my 
objection to Masefield. — By way of luring me still closer 
to Beelzebub, along comes Edgar Lee Masters. Spoon 
River is universal material handled by an islander. The 
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idea is supernaturally unusual, the handling ordinary. — 
Anybody with a name like Edna St. Vincent Millay cannot 
avoid writing poetry. Popularity has been getting its vul- 
gar hand into her work ; but she has enough Irish in her for 
a "come-back" some day. — Ezra Pound! Let me replen- 
ish and relight my pipe! Pound is the enfant terrible of 
modern verse, but not quite as terrible as he and some others 
consider him. Behind his leer and braggadocio, lurks a cir- 
cumspect consciousness as to the past, as to what his neigh- 
bors in the Elysium to come will think of him. He is the 
most brilliant and most versatile of Americans; but when 
he is more concerned with himself and less with outsiders 
and their opinions, the true Ezra will emerge. His prose 
is more Ezraian than his poetry. What is the fare, one-way, 
to Hindustan? — Among those who are concerned with tra- 
dition for the form of their thought, Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson is clearly the chief of present-day poets, for he has 
been enhanced instead of retarded by tradition. Isms and 
movements and men of momentary lustre come and go ; Rob- 
inson remains.' In his fashion, he is the proudest name in 
American letters. — When Carl Sandburg is deaf to propa- 
ganda, to the call of the bleacher fans, he can toe the plate 
with any slugger on the diamond and drive the outfielders 
to the fences. Like Hans Wagner, he misses many an easy 
one, but show him the wings of a fast one? — farewell! — 
A writer who is rarely advertised but who deserves adver- 
tising is Clara Shanafelt. — For sheer artistry, for intricate 
originality of thinking and its component evocation into 
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marvellously lovely patterns and rhythms, the self-conceit 
I own by nature of being a human doffs its cap to Wallace 
Stevens. In his fashion, he is the equal of Robinson. He 
has invented more free forms than any other devotee of 
free verse. Sandburg once said of him that he can be re- 
read more frequently than any other. — I leave conjecture 
in re Rabindranath Tagore to the woman's club and the 
university professor. All three are above me. — If honesty 
is still an admirable virtue (I believe it lives in disrepute) 
William Carlos Williams deserves a garland, with which 
he would hang you! There is no cleaner man. There are 
folk, to be sure, who denounce his cleanliness as filth. As 
an artist, he is erratic ; he has not arrived, as they say. But 
many who have arrived — unfortunately there are too many 
— are through; Williams will never be through. A few of 
his best poems are worth a library of the so-called success- 
ful. 

The New Poetry is the most valuable anthology of mod- 
ern verse yet published. Any anthology has faults which 
arise from the viewpoint of the beholder; assign the work 
to him, and he would have produced a better volume. But 
even the most derogatory critic has had to admit that The 
New Poetry affords an adequate retrospect of the renascence 
of American verse. And towards this renascence, for the 
most part six or seven years old, the editors have contributed 
more than the combined efforts of the commercially endowed 
editors of The Atlantic, Harper's, The Century, et al. 
When I say this, I say something, for no one person has 
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quibbled more valiantly with this or that phase of the 
"Harriet Monroe doctrine" than your humble servant. I 
say this or that, because I have never doubted the general 
policy of Poetry, even though my particular breed of 
poetasting was politely rejected for three consecutive years, 
so that Uncle Bill Reedy once ejaculated that I had to pub- 
lish my own magazine to see my stuff in print! 

As to the present moment of American verse, I am pes- 
simistic, as the above screed possibly argues. I feel that 
for the past year or two most of our poets have been merely 
repeating themselves, and erecting a new academy from a 
radical cornerstone. I have followed American art in all 
its manifestations with all the passion I possess over a period 
of about eighteen years, only to discover that the average 
American artist falls sooner or later into the maw of suc- 
cess, and its material twin, commercialism. Or he is turned 
aside from his real pursuit or vigil by some issue far less 
vital than self-expression ; and by the self I mean that force- 
ing into wedlock of the inner with the outer self which 
makes for the broadest individualism and which renders a 
man a citizen of the world. The war may or may not be 
responsible for this present moment. Aside from this, I 
feel about the war that nobody will be able to press it into 
the service of art until it has receded into the shadow of 
fablehood, when the values of the war shall become as appar- 
ent as the values in Homer's epic around the fable of Troy, 
or those in the Shakespearean symphonic stories around Italy, 
Denmark and England. The terrible business is so huge 
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and so close — well, that German sunbeam, as Irwin Cobb 
calls Schopenhauer, once said that even a small object held 
close to the eye limits and distorts our field of vision ; and 
the war is no small object. 

Miss Monroe's Introduction, an unostentatious statement 
of the facts of the present studied in the light of English 
poetic history, is opportune in view of the car-loads of con- 
troversial mis-statement shunted by the admirers, as well 
as the detractors, of modern poets. This happy foreword 
defines the general ideals of the new in acceptance of and 
opposition to the old — "they follow the great tradition when 
they seek a vehicle suited to their own epoch and their own 
creative mood, and resolutely reject all others." It traces, 
concisely and .accurately, the story of English poetic history, 
bringing out in relief the pioneers, Chaucer and Langland, 
Burns, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley and Byron, with a particu- 
lar reference to the influence wrought by them over the 
story of to-day, and the added influence of such factors as 
the Bible, the Orient, Greece, Italy, the Celt, remote France 
and the France of the 'nineties, which re-introduced Whit- 
man to America; and it concludes with an hypothetical ap- 
praisement of the place held by to-day between yesterday 
and to-morrow. The pessimism implied in the preceding 
paragraph doubtless finds a retort in Miss Monroe's quiet 
prophecy that- our poets have "the qualities of pioneers, who 
look forward, not backward, and who may lead on, further 
than we can see as yet, to new domains of the ever-con- 
quering spirit of beauty." Alfred Kreymborg 
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